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the social scale.1 Two-thirds of tlw& population are
engaged in agriculture, and the manufacturing ele-
ment is comparatively small The great industrial
struggles which convulse other countries and paralyse
trade are therefore non-existent

There are no very large cities. In 1893 the popu-
lation of Zurich was 130,000, including suburbs;
Geneva, 78,777, including suburbs; Basle, 75,114;
Berne, 47,620; Lausanne, 35,626. There are no others
with a population over 30,000. There are in conse-
quence no great congested and discontented masses
of unemployed with their burden, of poverty and vice,
with which most modern governments attempt to
cope in vain.

For the Swiss foreign policy is a negligible quan-
tity. Their neutrality is guaranteed, and they are
not hampered by belonging to the European Con-
cert, and are not obliged to make enormous sacri-
fices of men and money in order to keep up military
appearances.

" The Swiss Confederation," says Mr. Lowell, " is
on the whole the most successful democracy in the
world. . . . The people are contented; the Govern-
ment is patriotic, far-sighted, efficient, and economical,
steady in its policy, not changing its course with party
fluctuations. Corruption in public life is unknown,...
Officials are selected on their merits, and retained as
long as they can do their work, and yet the evils of
a bureaucracy scarcely exist. . . . The Swiss states-
men deserve the highest praise for their labours and

1 Of. New South Wale.% which proposes to introduce the referen-
dum. Fifty thousand were disfranchised in 1893 who had voted
in 1892, because they had changed their residence.